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GOOD WORDS.—XLIX. 


Events make up life’ s experiences. They must be God’s 
messages to us by which His hand is stretched forth to 
guide and dift us heavenward. + * % 


From a private letter. 








EARNESTNESS. 
The‘hurry of the times affects us so, 
In this swift, rushing hour, we crowd, we press 
And thrust each other backward; as we go 
We do not pause to lay sufficient stress 
Upon that good, strong, true word, earnestness. 
In our impetuous haste, could we but know 
Its full, deep meaning, its vast import; oh, 
Then might we grasp the secret of success. 
In that receding age, when men were great, 
‘The bone and sinew of their purpose lay 
In that one word. God loves an earnest soul 
Too earnest to be eager. Soon or late 
It leaves the spent horde breathless by the way, 
And stands serene, triumphant, at the goal. 


—WSelected. 








THE PLAINFIELD CONFERENCE OF YOUNG 
FRIENDS. 

The “General Conference of Young Friends’ 
Associations ” held its autumn meeting this year at 
Plainfield, N. .J., on Seventh-day, the 25th of Elev- 
enth month. Most of the Friends’ Associations (both 
those that have.and those that have not “ Young ” as 
a part of their name) of Baltimore, New York and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, one Association of 
Ohio and one of Indiana Yearly Meeting, are mem- 
bers of the Conference. The largest delegations 
present at this meeting were from New York, New- 
town, Pa., and Philadelphia. 

The presiding clerks were James S. Hiatt, of 
George School, and Emily W. Ingram, of the Phila- 
delphia Association. An address of weleome was 
made on behalf of Plainfield Friends by the president 
of the loral Association, Mary Jackson Shoemaker, 
daughter of Milton and Caroline Jackson, of Phila- 
delphia. 

The subject before the morning session was 
“ Preparation for Service in the Society of Friends,” 
the special reference being to the Friends’ School for 
Religious and Social Study at Woodbrooke, near Bir- 
mingham, England. Arthur M. Dewees, of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, who spent last year as a stu- 
dent at Woodbrooke, read a paper giving an account 
of the founding, equipment, surroundings, courses of 
study and purposes of the School. 

Eleanor Wood, now a teacher at the George 
School, who snent a year or more at Woodbrooke, and 
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later a year at Berlin University, followed with an 
address on the “ Spirit of Woodbrooke Life.” She 
said the atmosphere was that of earnestness and of 
service. From visiting the neighboring adult schools 
and looking on at the various activities which in dif- 
ferent ways take hold of the lives of the people, finan- 
cially, socially, spiritually,—from being a mere visi- 
tor at first one soon caught the spirit and became 
ready to take hold as a worker. Then one would go 
early every First-day morning to some adult class, or 
some week-day evening to a newsboys’ class. Thus 
one became at once not only a member of certain 
classes, but a working part of the philanthropic and 
religious life of the place. Among the chief charac- 
teristies of Woodbrooke she mentioned that the old 
distinction sometime prevalent between religion and 


philanthropy was not known there. The two at- 


Woodbrooke go hand in hand. Again intellectual 
life and spiritual activity were not separate and apart. 
There was the true scholarly spirit. The Bible was 
studied from the side of history, from the side of lit- 
erature, and as a text-book of religion and the spir- 
itual life, this manner of Bible study giving ample 
play to the intellectual as well as the other faculties. 
Most important of all, Woodbrooke stands for the 
living spirit of love to God and love to man, the cen- 
ter from which all right activity must flow. It was 
impossible to tell in words what the Woodbrooke in- 
fluences meant to one’s spiritual life. Perhaps the 
greatest factor in these influences was the devotional 
meeting held each morning. Here they learned to 
know one another and to be conscious of one an- 
other’s growth in spiritual things. They could gain 
great help from one another in the frank and free 
expression that they became accustomed to. Here 
most of all they learned how fellowship with one an- 
other may help along in fellowship with God. Here 
they came to feel, each one, responsibility for the 
meeting, and they would think of the little meeting 
at home and on returning carry this Woodbrooke 
spirit there with them. 


The diseussion following Eleanor Wood’s address 
was taken up by William W. Birdsall, S. Elizabeth 
Stover, principal of the Brooklyn Friends’ Schools: 
Bernard Walton, of the Wilmington School: Grace 
L. Bond, of Philadelphia, representing one of the Vir- 
ginia Associations; Cora Haviland Carver. of Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia; Abel Mahan, Daniel Willets 
Florence Tittensohr, of Trenton. The thought was 
expressed that since it is not the equipment and the 
outward advantages that mean most in the life at 
Woodbrooke, but rather the spirit and the fellowship, 
we may not despair of something of the same sort 
anywhere among ourselves, even thongh we mav not 


go to Woodbrooke. 


It was also felt that we might 
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look forward in the near future to taking steps toward 
having such a center for study and fellowship here 
among ourselves, at Swarthmore or at some suitable 
place. Meantime we may avail ourselves of the ad- 
vantages of Woodbrooke by sending some of our 
younger Friends from time to time to study there. 
A committee was appointed to arrange for sending to 
England one or more representatives of the Confer- 
ence of Friends’ Associations by the beginning of the 
coming term. This committee consists of R. Barclay 
Spicer, Lucy Bancroft and James S. Hiatt. During 
the noon recess some Friends expressed to members 
of the committee their willingness to contribute 
toward the sum necessary to defray the expenses of 
young Friends who may be asked to go to Wood- 
brooke. Further announcement will be made by com- 
munication with the Associations as to the progress 
of this concern. 

At the noon recess all present were served with 
lunch by Friends of Plainfield, and the time till after- 
noon session was most pleasantly passed in social min- 
gling. 

At the opening of the afternoon session Dr. Benja- 
min F. Trueblood, of Boston, who was present as the 
speaker of the afternoon, appeared in prayer. The 
subject of the session was “ The Present Status of the 
Arbitration Movement.” Dr. Trueblood said he felt 
some difficulty in speaking to Friends on peace. 
They have been fed upon it so much that they are 
perhaps a little tired of it, and sometimes do not seem 
to have as live an interest as one might expect. On 
the other hand, he had found a fresh interest in the 
subject among those to whom it was presented per- 
haps for the first time. However hackneyed it may 
seem to Friends, and however it may have seemed un- 
intelligible and unpractical to others, the. world is 
rapidly coming to the Friendly position. A Belgian 
Senator had said to him, not knowing his connection 
with Friends, “ What we need in Europe is a Society 
of Friends who will refuse military service.” With- 
out being guilty of any undue denominationalism 
Friends may rightly feel a pride in the contribution 
of their Society to the progress of peace. They have 
made two great contributions. First is that of George 
Fox, in promulgating the religious conception of 
peace, bidding men come up into the love of God, into 
that life where all occasion of warring is done away. 
He never felt quite sure of a peace man until he knew 
his peace principles to be on this basis. 

The second great contribution was that of William 
Penn in his proposal for an international court of 
arbitration set forth in his “ Essay Toward the Pres- 
ent and Future Peace of Europe,” written in 1693-4, 
which is valuable reading for the present day. The 
world has not yet come up to Penn’s ideal, not even 
in The Hague Court. The whole peace movement for 
two hundred years after Penn was on this ideal plane. 
Plans of arbitration were set forth, but nothing was 
done toward putting into effect any practical efforts 
of actual practice of arbitration. 

About 1815 began the second period of the inter- 
national arbitration movement, the period when prac- 
tical efforts were made to bring about arbitration in 
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specific cases. Some five hundred cases of settling 
differences between nations are on record for this 
period. The nations concerned number something 
like thirty-seven, and every kind of question has been 
among those thus settled. There has been not one 
case in which the parties to the arbitration refused to 
abide by the award, which goes to show that no sanc- 
tion of force is needed to carry out arbitration. If 
in the infancy of arbitration force was not needed, 
still less shall we think it will be needed when this is 
the universally recognized way of settling all dis- 
putes. 

The third period is that in which we now are, when 
the movement is toward a permanent, organized sys- 
tem of arbitration. This we now have in The Hague 
Court, the further step being to have the tribunal 
meet at regular intervals instead of spasmodically. 
We have now some forty treaties between nations. 
When we have one treaty to which all the principal 
nations are parties, and which binds them to refer all 
differences to the arbitration tribunal, then the arbi- 
tration movement will have run its course. This last 
is now on the program of the coming conference to 
be held at The Hague. As a matter of fact the na- 
tions of the earth are for the most part living in a 
state far in advance of the present stage of the arbi- 
tration movement. They do settle their difference 
without recourse to arms. The peaceful separation 
of Norway and Sweden is an instance. 

In conclusion, Dr. Trueblood told of the peace and 
arbitration meetings he had attended the past summer 
in Europe, including the Interparliamentary Arbitra- 
tion Union at Brussels, the International Law Asso- 
ciation at Christiania, the Peace Congress at Lucerne. 


R. Barcray Spicer. 


VIEW AND REVIEW OF A GREAT REFORM. 
(Conelusion.) 


All of the velocity of the anti-slavery movement 
centered in the years following the compromises of 
1850, and culminated in the slaveholders’ rebellion, 
but with these events we do not purpose to deal. The 
end did not justify the methods of Garrison, but it 
did confirm the soundness of his main contention for 
universal and immediate emancipation. After more 
than ‘two years of sanguinary conflict, to if possible 
save the Union with slavery, the emancipation of the 
colored bondmen was found necessary to temporarily 
save the American experiment of “ government of the 
people, by the people and for the people.” 

To few leaders of a radical reform has it been 
vouchsafed in their own persons to witness the tri- 
umph of their pet purpose, and have ostracism 
changed into adoration, as happened in the case of 
William Lloyd Garrison. Probably no one thing more 
surely demonstrated the innate sanity and unselfish- 
ness of his labor than the willingness with which he 
put his harness off. Emancipation effected, and the 
aim of his labor accomplished, The Liberator was dis- 
continued, and his strenuous anti-slavery endeavor 
came to a full stop. To a baser man the temptation 
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would have been heavy to make commercial capital 
out of his abolition reputation and continue The Lib- 
erator as a personal money-making venture. But Gar- 
rison would have none of it, and stopped his special 
labor when the motive for it ceased. 

In the days of his strenuous service no man was 
more generally misunderstood and misrepresented, 
and as often happens in such eases all of the misun- 
derstanding was not on one side. His critics, of the 
real or nominally abolition type, said that Garrison 
was selfish and scheming, and wanted to be the dicta- 
tor of the abolition movement. As is common with 
reformers, he was excessively self-centered, and con- 
sidered that the professional abolitionists who did not 
approve his plans and fall in with his methods were 
his personal enemies and without real interest in the 
cause, if they were not actually playing into the hands 
of the slaveholders. But that was a weakness and not 
a blemish. 

When the struggle was over, and the victory won, 
a common judgment laid its tribute of respect and ap- 
preciation at his feet. Men and women of all classes 
and creeds, some of them those who had not walked 
with him in the days of the abolition warfare, sub- 
scribed to a testimonial to Garrison, the net proceeds 
being more than thirty thousand dollars, this sum 
helping to make pecuniarily smooth the downhill side 
of his life. 

There is even now an occasional critic, mostly of 
the conservative, clerical type, who is ready to aver 
that Garrison and Phillips and their associates made 
no real contribution to the settlement of the slavery 
question. But these critics neither understand the 
evolution of reform movements nor the operating 
undercurrents in human history. The value of the 
contribution which strong and aggressive men make 
in the world’s crises is not measured by the rule which 
requires the errorless character of their methods, but 


by the conscientious intent and continuous advancing 


of their purpose. The vehement and even the vitri- 
olic reformer, at certain stages of the world’s progress, 
has his uses. He may not be handsome in appearance 
or attractive in action; he may, in fact, go about his 
work as if bent on turning the world topsy-turvy, and 
yet at times the world must be startled in order to be 
awakened. It can be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that at certain points in the history of the con- 
flict against slavery the question was kept alive, the 
agitation carried on its way, the apathy of the North 
offset, and the insane and self-destroying fear of the 
slaveholding oligarchy created, almost entirely by the 
persistence, the devotion and the heroism of William 
Lloyd Garrison, and the abolitionists who became 
learners at his feet, and who caught the inspiration of 
his spirit. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


The writer considers it one of the unmeasurable 
blessings of his life that his youth was spent in an 
abolition household, where runaway slaves were har- 
bored, cheered and succored on their way to freedom. 
The abolition period was one of the most heroic in the 
history of our country, and its agitators the most mor- 
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ally brave and remarkable collection of men and 
women that it has produced. It does not now seem 
possible to arouse such a depth of all-around moral 
earnestness regarding any present-day movement, 2 
boyish recollection, now crystallized into mature judg- 
ment, tells us characterized that period. But to-day, 
as then, the boy who can develop his moral fiber in 
close and sympathetic relationship to some great re- 
form, having in mind the highest human welfare, 
has a spiritual asset which will be to him strength and 
inspiration in the battle of life. 

There came our way in the later years of the aboli- 
tion reform, bringing with them their voices of free- 
dom, some of its most worthy advocates. During the 
writer's memory, Gerrit Smith, Parker Pillsbury, 
Giles b. Stebbins, our own Aaron M. Powell, A. D. 
Mayo, Susen B. Anthony and Lucretia Mott, and 
among the colored agitators Frederick Douglass, Wil- 
liam Wells Brown, Charles Lenox Remond and Aus- 
tin and Barbara Steward, were frequent visitors, and 
the most of them were at some time guests in our 
home. All of the above but Susan B. Anthony have 
passed into the great beyond. What any of these 
worthies said may not have been fully comprehended, 
and surely it is not remembered by us, but what they 
were and what they did will remain a vivid impression 
and a holy incentive while life lasts. 


THE AFTERMATH. 


Every great question, after its main settlement, 
leaves behind it a train of conditions and issues, gen- 
erally vexatious and long continued in duration. This 
is especially so of those questions which are burned 
out in the blood and fire of revolution, rather than 
being thrashed out in the orderly processes of evolu- 
tion. The Nation would not listen to the ery of its 
bondmen, and voluntarily let the oppressed go free. 
The end came in such an atmosphere of passion as to 
lead to much unwisdom, and to many embarrassing 
circumstances. The race question to-day, apart from 
the prejudice and hatred engendered by the long 
course of slavery, is more or less colored by the pas- 
sion of war in which the great evil was expatiated. In 
tact, our present and future dealing with the colored 
race requires more intelligent sympathy than is ever 
born of passion, saying nothing about prejudice. 

A thorough understanding of the rise and progress 
of any race from barbarism to light and liberty is 
necessary to the rational consideration and treatment 
of our race problem. No wiser words have been 
spoken on this question than were recently uttered 
by Robert C. Ogden, in a convention made up of col- 
ored men. He said: “ I want all of you people of the 
Afro-American race to feel, first, that your struggle 
is precisely the same that all other men have had.” 

It may be said in passing that it is as important for 
white men as black men to understand this truth. 
When they do, much of the impatience and feeling « 
sorry disappointment regarding the advancement of 
the colored people since the war will disappear. We 
shall then consider the element of time so essential in 
dealing with large problems and vexed questions. 
History shows that the development of every race has 
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been at almost a snail’s pace, with innumerable set- 
backs, which at points have seemed to make the prog- 
ress almost hopeless. 

The dominant Anglo-Saxon, as a race now in the 
egotistic period of its development, should not forget 
the pit from whence it was digged. Our race did not 
emerge from its approximate serfdom, if not its 
actual slavery, all at once. In the latter part of the 
fourteenth century the condition of the bulk of Eng- 
lishmen is thus stated by the historian, John Richard 
Green: “ Labor, whatever right it might have at- 
tained in other ways, was as yet in the strictest sense 
bound to the soil. Neither villein nor serf had any 
choice either of a master or a sphere of toil. He was 
born, in fact, to his holding and to his lord; he paid 
head money for license to remove from the estate in 
search of trade or hire, and a refusal to return on re- 
call by his owner would have ended in his pursuit as 
a fugutive outlaw.” 

This is only a little more than five hundred years 
ago, and was the condition of the native-born English- 
man, in the midst of his normal habitat, and among 
his own people. When it comes to the social stand- 
ards and mode of living, and to the safety of person 
and property, a most sorry condition existed long 
after that. What must have been the social develop- 
ment, the sanitary condition of a whole people which 
suffered the pestilence of extermination when the 
“black death ” struck England? The population of 
the country at that time was between three and four 
inillion, and in a short time more than half of all the 
people were swept away by this pestilence. Improvi- 
dence, want and squalor were rather universal con- 
ditions outside the sphere of the ruling class in four- 
teenth century England. 

We now find our possessors of prejudice and our 
professors of great social and economic wisdom de- 
imanding that the Afro-American race shall be judged 
by its progress as to whether it keeps the pace set by 
the Anglo-Saxon, centuries ahead in the course of 
racial development. Less than three centuries ago 
white men brought to this country savage Africans. 
Supplementing the ancestral savagery with centuries 
of servitude we suddenly left the members of this 
submerged and abused race to shift for themselves, 
end pretend to be surprised that they have not 
made a better showing. They have had to contend 
with class prejudice, race prejudice e and industrial 
prejudice. They have been obliged to develop their 
social morality out of the de :pths of three centuries 
of enforced conecubinage on the white side, and en- 
foreed brutish promiscuity among themselves, these 
conditions being forced upon them in response to the 
demand for more slaves to stock the plantations of 
the South. Added to this were the centuries of en- 
foreed ignorance, stimulated improvidence, inbred 
dishonesty resorted to to escape the inflictions of the 
taskmaster. You cannot expect a sudden and univer- 
sal respect for the rights of property from men 
cheated for centuries out of the right to own their 
own persons or to possess the results of their own toil. 
It cannot be expected that a wide and high respect 
for the sanctity of white womanhood, shall all at once 


possess the man who saw the womanhood of his own 
race perpetually violated and imbruted. These may 
be pretty plain spoken words, but they ought to be 
considered. They do not excuse or justify black bru- 
tality, but explain it, and until the reasons for it are 
understood, the causes which produce and perpetuate 
it will not be removed. 


The race question must be approached and consid- 
ered with that disposition which takes into account 
the rights of all men, and believes in the possibilities 
of all men for development. In this spirit a con- 
cerned patience and a sympathetic helpfulness will in 
process of time elevate the colored race to a higher 
level, and put the problems of that race on precisely 
the same footing that characterizes the problems of 
every race. Henry W. Witsvr. 








THE PEACE DELEGATES.—VII. 
FRIENDS AND MEETINGS IN LONDON. 


Tenth mo. 8th we attended Westminster Meeting. 
The service of William Thompson, Anna B. Thomas 
and others was very acceptable. The meeting was a 
solemn and impressive occasion. It was followed by 
the business of the preparative meeting. In this 
Anna Thomas gave a condensed account of the Peace 
Congress at Lucerne. Francis Fox alluded to an im- 
portant oceasion of which an article in the British 
Friend speaks as follows: “ The English delegates 
entertained the Germans to coffee at the Hotel Na- 
tional, and the time of social intercourse was followed 
by a meeting, when some misunderstandings were 
cleared up on both sides, and steps were taken to fight 
unitedly the efforts of a Jingo press to stir up trouble 
between England and Germany. In this direction it 
is well that we should realize the immense importance 
of maintaining a loving and conciliatory attitude 
towards our German cousins. Rightly or wrongly, 
they are just now in a highly sensitive condition, and 
every one of us may help matters by pouring in a drop 
of oil that might lubricate the machinery wherever 
we see the opportunity.” The hand of weleome was 
extended by several Friends at the close of the meet- 
ing, and it was a matter of sincere regret that it did 
not seem possible to accept the very cordial invita- 
tion of Dr. Sylvanus Thompson and wife to accom- 
pany them to their home. 

It may seem quite unnecessary to refer to the visit 
to Bunhil burial grounds; so many have made the 
same and told how the stone which marks the grave of 
George Fox stands alone, upon it the inscription: 
‘ George Fox, born 7th mo., 1624; died 13th of 11th 
mo., 1690.” <All about there grow grass, trees, 
shrubs and flowers, making a be: autiful eov ering over 
the remains of numberless bodies placed there in the 
long ago. 

The wife of the caretaker of this Friends’ burial 
ground, who lives in a house adjoining, told that a 
law had been passed which would prohibit the re- 
moval of bodies from such grounds for building pur- 
poses. It would be gratifying to have similar laws 
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governing in the United States. 


Across the road 
from Bunhil burial grounds stands the house where 


John Wesley was born. In front of the church 
founded by him has been placed a statue of Wesley, 
the preacher. Upon the stone beneath his feet are 
the words: “ The world is my parish.” 

Following this visit another was made to Jordan’s, 
where William Penn, his two wives and his children 
are buried; also Isaac Penington and wife, and Thos. 
Ellwood and wife. These are the only graves marked 
with stones. The well-kept, enclosed yard has fur- 
nished a resting place for the bodies of nearly four 
hundred others. The plain old meeting room, with 
its brick floor and hard benches without paint or 
cushion tells its own story of the olden time. We sat 
at the table used by William Penn and placed our 
names upon the book of register kept there. The 
drive from Slough, about nine miles, took us past the 
old church at Stoke Poges, and the churchyard where 
probably under the shade of the old yew trees Grey’s 
Elegy was written, and where is the tomb contain- 
ing the body of himself and mother. The epitaph 
upon the stone which covers it pays beautiful tribute 
of the devoted son to his beloved mother, including 
the statement that he was the only one of her several 
children who had the misfortune to survive her. To 
a mother there was comfort in the thought that she 
was spared the pain of parting with this her last child. 
Very many Americans have entered this old church- 
yard, by its wide graveled walk, bordered with flow- 
ers, many of them beautiful rose trees; have walked 
through the aisles of the quaint old church, which was 
the place of worship of the Penn family; have sat in 
the chairs of beautiful carved wood, cushioned with 
green velvet, which are shown to strangers. It was 
our privilege to meet H M and daughters 
from Brooklyn while there, and to see them later in 
London. We met also on a street in Paris. 

On First-day, the 15th, an attempt was made to 
attend Stoke Newington Meeting. An unfortunate 
delay occasioned by torn-up tracks of tramway pre- 
vented our reaching there on time, but we were able 
to carry out our intention to call at the home of Wil- 
liam Tallack and daughter. We very much appre- 
ciated the privilege of being in his home again, al- 
though, as he expressed it, the light had gone out of 
it, because of the going away of his dear wife. Our 
friend is in very feeble health, but holds a warm in- 
terest in his friends and in work of philanthropy, 
which has claimed his attention through so many 
years of his life. He sent much love and kindly mes- 
sages to his friends in the United States. 

Fifth-day, the 19th, we had planned to attend the 
week-day meeting at Devonshire House, but found 
the time had been changed. We learned, however, 
that a Conference of British Women’s Total Absti- 
nence Union was to be held there in the evening. 
We made some purchases in the Friends’ Book Store, 
took a lunch in the hotel, enjoyed a rest in the 
Friends’ Drawing Room, where was a beautiful open 
coal fire and every comfort provided. At 4 o’clock a 
tea was served in “ the old meeting room,” where we 
had opportunity to meet some of the prominent work- 
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ers. At five the meeting assembled in the room used 
by women at yearly meeting time. Mrs. Servante, 
wife of a clergyman, who with herself is engaged in 
mission work in one of the poorer districts of Lon- 
don, was the presiding officer, and made an excellent 
opening address. The names of friends from America 
had been given her by Mrs. E. W. Brooks (a Friend). 
Announcement was made of their presence and a 
most cordial expression of welcome followed. The 
membership of the Union is made up of members of 
different denominations. The organization is eonsti- 
tuted on the original lines of the British Woman’s 
Temperance Association as a purely temperance or- 
ganization, working for the extension of total absti- 
nence for the individual and the control and ultimate 
suppression of the liquor traffic. ) eS 








AT GRANVILLE, N. Y. 

On Tenth month 29th our little meeting was fav- 
ored with the company of Isaac Wilson, of Canada. 
First-day morning, at the usual hour, a number from 
outside gathered with us to listen to a sermon from 
the text, “‘ Whosoever drinketh of this water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst.” Our friend gave 
a beautiful exposition of this, saying that the woman 
of Samaria did not come to the well expecting to find 
He told 


how all could have this living water if they would but 


the Messiah, yet the message came to her. 


accept it and allow it to rule in their lives. 

At the meeting appointed by our friend for the 
afternoon, held in our meeting house at three o’elock, 
many outsiders were present and the house well filled. 
Friend Wilson preached a powerful sermon from the 
text, “I am the resurrection and the life; he that 
believeth in me though he were dead yet shall he live, 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.” He gave the spiritual meaning of this—the 
meaning which applied to our lives to-day—to be the 
death of the soul, not annihilation, but a soul dead in 
sin. He showed what the true life meant, and how 
even those now spiritually dead could be raised up 
into newness of life.” He made it very plain that 
while only those who partook of this “ water of life ” 
which nourishes the soul, and experienced the resur- 
rection, in themselves, could truly live; yet this life 
ond power were offered freely to all. We have but to 
“come ” to him in repentance and willingness to ac- 
cept the gift and it is ours, and we shall be enabled to 
live a true, happy life, because in communion with 
the Father and in accordance with his will. 

At the close of the meeting many expressed their 
satisfaction with the sermon, and several who had 
never attended Friends’ meeting before told the 
writer it was “a good meeting ” and that they had 
greatly enjoyed it. 

We were very grateful for this visit from our 
friend Isaac Wilson, and not only in the publie ser- 
vices, but in our homes, we felt that his visit was a 
favor to us. L. J. M. 
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IS CHARACTER A BY-PRODUCT ? 

Tue statement “ salvation by character’ may not 
be the most informing term for an expression of the 
deep things of life, whether applied to the immediate 
present or the far-away future. Be that as it may, 
an eminent educator and apostle of evangelical the- 
ology used the term as a text for recent remarks at a 
meeting of the Church Federation... What he said, 
lLowever, was a little more bewildering, and not as 
morally wholesome as the text quoted. He is reported 
to have said that he would not like to exhibit his char- 
acter as an evidence of his salvation, and attempted 
to explain by saying that “ character is a by-product.” 

Taking this thoroughly commercial term as a 
serious attempt to explain the things of the spirit, cer- 
tain questions arise in the mind: If character is a by- 
product, the result of an economical using of other- 
wise waste material accumulated in the course of 
some unexplained process, what is the real thing from 
which the character is produced? Inferentially at 
least, from the remarks of the educator quoted, the 
important thing of which character may be an inci- 
dent, or an accident, is salvation. That being so one 
may have salvation without character, and this attain- 
ment may be classed theologically with the “ filthy 
rags ” which we used to be told was the condition and 
value of morality. 

It is quite possible that neither our moral philoso- 
phy nor our theology possesses a terminology which 
adequately states the more rational notions of life 
here and hereafter, which have come to men with the 
progress of Christian thought. If salvation is simply 
a future escape from the result of sin committed in 
this life, and is brought about by an arbitrary and 
vicarious atonement, then character has nothing to 
do with salvation. In this case the murderer, without 
putting murder out of his heart, may ascend from the 
seaffold to a life of everlasting felicity. If, on the 
other hand, salvation means being saved from our 
sins, not in them or from their results, then the char- 
acter is the abundant life promoted by the Master, 
and without which salvation is a mere dream. 

Part of the confusion which characterizes our 
thinking regarding matters of the spirit is due to the 
insistence that forgiveness for sin must go hand in 
hand with the removal of the legitimate results of 
disobedience and wrong-doing. This feeling is 
grounded in that shortsighted selfishness that desires 








to enjoy ease and comfort without effort, thus redue- 
ing the spiritual life to something even lower than a 
commercial basis. Forgiveness is an attitude, 
whether applied to our finite minds or to the Infinite 
Intelligence. The attitude of the Heavenly Father 
is always forgiving, as comprehensive and continuous 
as his spirit of love and tenderness. Whether his 
finite children enjoy and are helped by his forgive- 
ness depends upon their attitude, not his. If they 
seek forgiveness in the spirit of love, and accept the 
dispensations which come to them, even those that 
are corrective in nature, they get that character 
which is in itself salvation. They will also find that 
this salvation is cumulative, not fixed and arbitrary, 
meeting the demands of the soul’s growing need, as 
widened opportunity and changed conditions afford 
new temptations to sin. A finished salvation, once 
for all and attained or obtained for all eternity, pre- 
sumes a probable state of stagnation, an inability to 
either progress or retrograde, a condition absolutely 
toreign to human nature, and at variance with human 
experience. Growing men and women need a grow- 
ing character and a progressive salvation. 

That life is made up of the sum of all of its parts, 
is as true spiritually as the well-known mathematical 
axiom. Whatever makes for completeness is neces- 
sary to our development and enlargement. In the 
building of life, which is the real business of men and 
women in this world, there are no by-products. 








GENERAL SUPERINTENDENCE FOR OUR 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


In visiting Friends’ First-day schools in the vicin- 
ity of Philadelphia one cannot but be struck with the 
lack of system both in the program of the school work 
and in the preparation of individual class work. 
While various teachers achieve excellent results, and 
while all teachers show a most praiseworthy devotion, 
the organization as a whole appears weak and unbusi- 
ness like. 

The graded lesson leaves aim at a unification of 
First-day school work in its application to the indi- 
vidual school, and that school’s relation to other 
schools of its own and other yearly meetings. In this 
aim they can be only partially successful since the 
requirements of a great number of schools in the na- 
ture of subject matter, for teaching must of necessity 
differ widely. 

Normal classes, wherein teachers from all sections 
may discuss their individual ideas and problems also 
help to solve the difficulty only partially. 

“We are all busy people ” is the universal cry, 
“and while we have the willingness to do what we 
can, our time and opportunity is limited.” 

What we need, it appears, is some one whose time 
is not limited by a thousand outside calls to apply his 
or her full day to the betterment of this First-day 
school problem. As Friends I think we need to get 
away from the popular idea that paid labor is of a 
lower order than unpaid, and that it must be rele- 
gated solely to the efforts of the hand or of the head. 
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It is surely no insult to a man’s soul to furnish him 
with sufficient pecuniary means to enable him to set 
that soul free to carry out its plans untrammeled by 
considerations of daily bread and butter. 

Persons especially fitted for various forms of use- 
fulness in our Society should, both for their own 
good, and for that of Friends, be set free to devote 
their lives to these several lines of activity. 

If one were asked what should be the duties of a 
salaried superintendent of First-day schools under 
one of our yearly meetings, one might propose that 
he should make a study of the history of Sunday and 
First-day school movements in this country, that he 
find out what other religious bodies are doing at the 
present time, that he inform himself as to books, pic- 
tures, cards, ete., suitable for use in First-day schools, 
and to be found in desirable and undesirable abund- 
ance in the numerous book rooms of the evangelical 
Churches; that he visit aM of the First-day schools of 
the yearly meeting, hold teachers’ meetings, criticise 
class work, and arrange for teachers’ visits from 
school to school. 

Chary of expressing any individual opinion in the 
inatter, I have suggested the possibility of such a 
superintendent to a number of teachers who have up 
to this time, in the chain of inquiry, unanimously 


favored it. Cora Havitanp Carver. 
Germantown, Phila. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 

“ When we look seriously at the flippant degrada- 
tion of Christmas which has suddenly become so 
marked, and at the spiritual decadence which accom- 
panies it, we shall probably, most of us, say that it is 
time to call a halt. This miserable and foolish busi- 
ness of giving because we have received, encouraged 
as it is by shopkeepers, fed by our own mean ambi- 
tion and vanity, nourished by a paltry unwillingness 
to ‘ be under obligations,’ and by the mere fashion of 
the period which decrees Christmas excesses—this 
silly and fatiguing custom has got to stop—and 
women are the folk.to stop it! Here is a reform fresh 
to our hands. Here is a work waiting for us.”— 
Margaret Deland, in Harper’s Bazar. 


The movement demanding reform in football, or 
the substitution of some other game in its stead, is 
rapidly gaining momentum. Columbia University, 
New York, has abolished the game from its list of in- 
tercollegiate competitive sports. New York Univer- 
sity has issued an invitation to every college whose 
tootball team has played against it since 1885 to take 
part in a conference to consider the game, and has 
suggested the following questions for consideration: 
Ought the present game of football to be abolished ? 
if not, what steps should be taken to secure its thor- 
ough reform? If abolished, what game or games may 
be possible in its place? The colleges invited to the 
conference, nineteen in number, are: Union, Syra- 
cuse, Hamilton, Wesleyan, Lehigh, Rutgers, Trinity, 
Haverford, hensselaer, Stevens, West Point, Prince- 


ton, Columbia, Fordham, Ursinus, Lafayette, Roches- 
ter, Amherst and Swarthmore. Each of these is 
asked to send a representative of its athletic organ- 
ization, as well as of its faculty. Those who believe 
in the continuance of the game advocate a change of 
rules requiring more open play, so that the result 
would depend rather upon the skill than the strength 
of the players, and the adoption of such an agreement 
between the colleges as would eliminate professional- 
ism, brutality and foul play. President Roosevelt has 
invited William T. Reid, Jr., Harvard’s head football 
coach to dine with him at the White House and dis- 
cuss the situation. 


The Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report, 
made publie on the 4th, cutting down the estimates 
made by his expert advisers, both the General Staff 
and the Board of Construction, recommends the in- 
crease of the navy by two 1,600-ton battleships, two 
scout cruisers, and several small vessels, the whole 
program representing an aggregate outlay of $23,- 
300,000; besides one large and swift armored cruiser 
to take the place and the name of the old Constitu- 
tion. He says that the real problem is not how large 
a navy do we want, but with how small a navy can we 
be safe. “ If circumstances remain as they now are,” 
he continues, “I see no reason to suppose that the 
number of ships in our navy need increase; on the 
contrary, it is reasonable to anticipate that their num- 
ber will be reduced, and even reduced materially, 
within the next five years.” 


A well-attended meeting was held in Caxton Hall, 
London, on the first of the month, for the purpose of 
promoting better relations between Great Britain 
und Germany. An Anglo-German friendship com- 
mittee was appointed, and a resolution was adopted 
declaring that the main body of the people of Great 
Britain entertain cordial friendship and respect for 
the German people. Lord Avebury, who opened the 
meeting, hoped that Europe would be federated, like 
the United States, for if it continues its tremendous 
expenditure for armaments it will be unable to hold 
its own against this country. Sir Leonard Courtenay 
asked if it would not be practicable for some British 
statesman to approach President Roosevelt and Em- 
peror William, with the object of inducing them to 
take steps toward a reduction of armaments. 


The unemployed of London continue to resent the 
cfforts of those in authority to give them charity in- 
stead of work. The church army tents of the Strand, 
presented by the King, have been endowed with 
$5,000 from Queen Alexandra’s fund, to house and 
teed great numbers of the unemployed, who are to 
chop firewood for this relief. Princess’ Louise, 
Duchess of Fife, eldest daughter of King Edward, 
who performed the ceremony of opening the tents, 
was hissed by the crowds around them, and greeted 
with shouts of “ religious sweaters ” and “ curse their 
charity.” The crowds boisterous that 
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large numbers of police were summoned to disperse 
them. 


Large meetings continue to be held in Philadelphia 
and elsewhere to raise funds for the persecuted Jews 
in Russia. Ata meeting in West Philadelphia, Judge 
Ashman advocated the submission of the matter to 
the International Arbitration Tribunal, in order to 
bring Russia to terms. This might be a wise move if 
there were any Russian Government with sufficient 
power to carry out the decision of the tribunal. At 
the present time, with telegraphic communication eut 
off, mutinies in army and navy, and strikes in every 
direction, it is likely to be some time before there will 
be any central authority through whom concerted 
action of the Russian people could be obtained. 


——— 
err 


PROGRAM FOR THE PRIMARY CLASS. 


Cora H. Carver outlined a suggestive program for 
primary classes in First-day schools, at the Teachers’ 
Normal Class on the 11th of last month. 

First, the teacher should give individual greeting 
to each pupil, and it must be cordial and sincere. A 
greeting to the class as a whole may miss something 
in each child, and does not bring so close a sympathy 
snd understanding, for you do not know your friend 
until you have looked into his eves. 

Then let the pupils greet each other; it establishes 
friendly relations, and a watchful, tactful teacher 
may gain ideas that will enable her to deal more skill- 
fully with her little ones. 

If possible to have a morning song, it aids greatly 
in establishing good feeling. Prayer is a delicate 
matter with children. Unless the teacher has learned 
to pray aright in her own heart she will find it diffi- 
cult to lead her pupils. Children often think of 
prayer as asking for material things, and to lead their 
thoughts aright the teacher may find it well to have 
the pupils learn a prayer and repeat it in concert. 

Now the class is ready for the main lesson of the 
day. Until the children have learned to give atten- 
tion the object lesson or story should be brief. There 
may, at the beginning, be exercises aimed directly at 
cultivating power of concentration, such as the rapid 
showing of colors, objects, or pictures, which the 
child is asked to name. Do not theorize or point the 
moral of the lesson too strongly. If the lesson or 
story does not carry its own moral it has been poorly 
chosen or inetfectively given. 

Gradually the children can be led to diseuss the 
lesson, to tell what they think it means, how it made 
them feel. Often they will be able, with the teach- 
er’s assistance, to form their own memory verses from 
what the lesson meant to them. At first memory 
verses may have to be the usual stereotyped ones, but 
later they may be found during the preceeding week, 
on some assigned topic, or they may be original, as 
suggested. A good collection of memory verses may 
be secured at the Lutheran rooms, on Arch Street, 
above Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

Little ones tire easily and need a change. When 





wandering minds or restless bodies indicate that a 
change is needed, let all rise and engage in some exer- 
cise suited to their age of development, and if possible 
suggested by the lesson. Thus, if the lesson has been 
on an apple each little one may be a tree, his arms the 
waving branehes, his hands the dangling apples. The 
teacher must forget herself and enter sincerely into 
the game, for truly only “a little child shall lead 
them.” 

The record books must next be attended to. As 
described in the previous normal lesson, each child 
has his pretty blank book, in which he writes his 
memory verse, or some thought of the lesson, pastes 
a picture or presses a leaf, or has teacher put in a 
gold star if he has earned it by a good lesson or satis- 
factory behavior. Teachers must be bravely careful 
not to give the star when it is not deserved, or instead 
of being golden to the child it may be a black spot 
upon his conscience. Let the children feel that good 
order is as necessary in the First-day school as it is in 
the day school. 

While all lessons must be made vivid and concrete, 
care must be used that the objective side does not 
overbalance the spiritual. Illustrate cautiously. 
Reverence for holy things must not be destroyed. 
Lessons on service are valuable—what hands can do, 
what feet can do, ete. If the primary class cannot 
have a room to itself there should be screens to sepa- 
rate it from the other classes. 

The next meeting of Cora Carver’s class will be on 
Seventh-day, the 9th, in the Young Friends’ Audi- 
torium, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, at 2.30 p.m, 





CENTER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Center Quarterly Meeting was held at West 
Branch (Grampian, Pa.) as usual in Eleventh 
month. The First-day School Conference opened 
Eleventh month 18th, at 1.30 p.m., with the reading 
of the ninety-first Psalm. 

Reports from the different schools were read ani 
considered, and all the delegates responded but one. 
for whose absence a satisfactory excuse was given. A 
select reading was given by Della Hoover, on “ Influ 
ence,’ which was excellent, drawing illustrations in 
many ways in which each one of us is responsible for 
the things he or she does, whether it is for good or 
evil. <A recitation, “ The Whistling Regiment,” was 
given by Lydia Underwood, the sentiment gathered 
from it being a proof of the love of the Heavenly 
Father carried out when we keep close to him in 
prayer at all times. Recitations were also rendered 
by Vinnie Kester and Gertrude Mae Davis, which 
were very appropriate and helpful to those seeking to 
do the right. A reading by Ada Wall, on “ Trou- 
ble”; an essay by Annie Way, “A Plea for the 
Boys,” were followed by recitations by Eva Thorp. 
Ola Davis and Lenore Hoover. A paper on “ Rever- 
ence” was read by G. T. Underwood. We should 
not hold in reverence only the good things of the 
past, but also the things of our present associates of 
good repute should be considered. 


a 
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The First-day meeting for worship gathered into 
silence about the usual time. We were favored with 
the message of Henry W. Wilbur, which was very 
impressive and instructive. 

Seventh-day evening and First-day afternoon relig- 
ious conferences were held. A paper, entitled “ The 
Friend of the Future,” was prepared and read by G. 
T. Underwood. A paper was read by Sue Under- 
wood, of Unionville, entitled “ Old-Time Friends and 
Their Achievements.” The subject was continued 
in a paper by Lydia Underwood. Both papers 
brought out the thought that early Friends had as 
their one watchword, “ Mind the Light,” that this 
meant nothing more nor less than to seek the right 
and do it, and that this same watchword would be a 
good one for to-day. 

In a paper presented by Isaac Underwood, on 
“Friendly Tolerance: Its Effect Upon Society and 
Upon Government,” presented this proposition, “ The 
civil, political and religious liberties and privileges 
enjoyed by the people of this country being based on 
the groundwork of the Declaration of Independence 
and the form of government adopted in pursuance of 
it are a direct inheritance of the Quakers of the sev- 
enteenth century.” 

Henry W. Wilbur also addressed us on “ The 
Quaker Revival,” on First-day afternoon. On First- 
day evening he spoke from the text, “ Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free.” On 
Second-day morning he took as his text, “ Keep thy 
heart pure, for out of it are the issues of life.” Being 
tavored with divine assistance, all his messages were 
strong, demonstrating the truth as it was revealed to 
him. 

The business claimed the attention of the meeting 
for a short time, after which friendly greetings were 
exchanged, being one of the ways in which we com- 
municate our love to our associates in life. 


D. C. Coons, Cor. See. 


NEBRASKA HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 


The meeting of ministers and elders of Nebraska 
Half-Yearly Meeting met at their meeting house near 
Genoa Tenth month 28th, 1905. 

Our esteemed friend, Abel Mills, of Clear Creek, 
Tll., was in attendance with us. In this meeting he 
spoke at some length in part as follows: “ In present- 
ing ourselves a living sacrifice it requires an effort on 
our part, and only then when we can realize God is 
within ourselves. The love of God is shed abroad 
for our strength and encouragement if we will but 
open the door. I believe Jesus of Nazareth had this 
love in its fullness. Let us lift the mind from the 
‘lo heres’ and the ‘lo theres’ and rely upon this love 
of the Father. Let us show it to our friends. Let us 
partake of the best and share it with our friends, and, 
may I add, to our enemies. To do this latter is often 
one of our We can only approach our 
enemies in a forgiving spirit. I know this by experi- 
ence. To know the Father's will we do not have to 
take many steps, for he who created these vesse!s has 
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abundant ability to fill them, but these things are 
reached only by an effort on our part. Man ean save 
himself only by a mutual effort on his part with that 
of the divine.” 

Isaiah Lightner then offered a prayer for strength, 
desiring that we may receive food daily from the 
Father to promote the blessing of love and justice. 
Under the answers to the queries the question arose 
as to how far we encourage our families to attend our 
meetings. 

Abel Mills said our example is of great value, but 
we must explain to our families the need and use of 
the attendance of our meetings. “I have seen people 
go hunting and fishing on First-days. They have not 
been educated to attend some place of worship. To 
break the Sabbath is the beginning of evil. Have the 
children to attend meetings when young. It is no 
cross with them then. ‘There is a tendency to eallous- 
ness on the part of our older members. This is a vital 
subject and will spread over our communities. 
Friends are recognized as standards in communities. 
Let us be zealous in the cause of our Society.” 

George S. Truman stated that at the age of 14 he 
went to live with a dear friend, who, when meeting- 
day came, either on First-day or during the week, 
dropped everything and all attended meeting, and he 
had no recollection of any pecuniary loss therefrom. 
This habit had remained and increased with him ever 
since, 

A young Friend who attended Illinois Yearly 
Meeting of ministers and elders, spoke of her impres- 
sion on looking over that meeting to see how none but 
the aged were there to represent that meeting, and 
she thought that the vounger life is needed through- 
out our Society to aid in these meetings and in the ap- 
pointment of elders in the different subordinate meet- 
ings, this thought should be kept in mind. 

Following this meeting two of our Friends were 
united in marriage according to the order of Friends. 
They were Catharine A. Burgess, of Lincoln Execu- 
tive Meeting, and William H. Carr, a member of 
Marietta Monthly Meeting, Ia. 


FIRST-DAY MORNING. 


Isaiah Lightner read the 10th chapter of John. 
After a short silence, the desire was expressed in 
praver that the true Shepherd may take away all om 
selfish natures, that we mav come under his anointing 
power and that our influence may reach out to lift up 
the fallen. Mav the Father always guard us, no mat- 
ter where we are. 

Abel Mills wished to impress each of us with our 
own responsibility. He spoke from the text, “ In the 
beginning was the word, and the word was with God, 
and the word was God.” We find that al! Christians 
had this beginning. The word is the power of God. 

fevelation is not for the few. We are God’s instru- 
ments. To be a Christian is a labor, but when the 
hands are ready the power to act is always given. 
Are we meeting those in trouble with a smile? God 
is a part of every individual. Each of us has the 
power to reach that part of God in another, the power 
to draw out and develop the best in others as we our- 























selves live near God. We see the footprints of the 
Almighty in the grass, in the flowers, but nowhere do 
we see his power as in ourselves. What did the male- 
factor miss? He missed the blessing of right living. 
We accept the divine if we are Christians, but we 
must have our manna fresh each hour. Before he left 
home he felt that he had a message for us, and now he 
would go home with a feeling of thankfulness that he 
had been enabled to perform his mission. 


Isaiah Lightner followed in a similar line of 
thought. We believe the life of a Christian is an in- 


dividual work. We should each feel our responsibil- 
ity in the attendance of our meetings. When most of 
our members are present there is more life; on the 
other hand, there is a deadening effect when but few 
are in attendance. Let our love reach out to all whom 
we meet. It is a pleasure to realize we are doing good 
in our neighborhoods. May we keep our lamps 
trimmed, and they will light us into the Father’s 
kingdom. 

On First-day afternoon the First-day School Asso- 
ciation met. As an opening exercise Isaiah Lightner 
read a choice selection. The reports from the two 
schools showed them kept up by a few interested 
members. An interesting literary program was ren- 
dered by both old and young. A poem was given in 
concert, the reading led by Hetty K. Truman. An in- 
teresting talk was given by Abel Mills. 


SECOND-DAY MORNING. 


Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting is composed of 
Genoa Monthly Meeting and Lincoln Executive 
Meeting. On the calling of the representatives’ names 
all but five were present, and acceptable excuses 
were given for four of these. Hamptonetta Burgess, 
who attended Illineis Yearly Meeting as a representa- 
tive, gave an interesting report of the principle items 
of business which came before that meeting. A very 
acceptable letter was read from Mary G. Smith, of 
Hoopeston, Ill. She expected to be with us, but was 
prevented. 

Some discussion was called forth by the reading of 
the queries. Abel Mills spoke of the danger of what 
are called harmless amusements. He said: “I have 
seen parents who were not in attendance of our meet- 
ings on First-day mornings, in the afternoons go to 
base-ball games and take their children. I rebel in 
my spirit against such actions.” Let all parents and 
others be faithful to their trust. 

On closing, the query was asked, “ What more can 
we do? Let us continue to wateh and pray.” 

On Seventh-day evening Abel Mills held an ap- 
pointed meeting at Monroe, and again another on 
Fourth-day, the 1st instant, at Lincoln, en route for 
his home. At all of the meetings he seemed particu- 
larly favored to hand forth the message of the Father 
and we who were favored to hear his words and be 
with him in his travels on these occasions feel that our 
strength and courage have been renewed by his visit. 


H. B. 


To get good is enimal; to do good is human; to be 
good is divine.—James Martineau. 


The Old Pupils’ Association of Friends’ Central 
School, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
which now numbers nine hundred in membership, 
and includes members of classes from 1845 to 1905, 
met in yearly business meeting, at the school build- 
ing, Twelfth month 20th. The reunion was held in 
Horticultural Hall on the evening of the 21st. At 
the business meeting G. Planton Middleton was 
elected president for the coming year. Among the 
things noted by the retiring president as having been 
accomplished during the past year were the securing 
of athletic grounds and the raising of the standard of 
the Blue and Gray, the school magazine. The atti- 
tude of the newspapers regarding the school has 
changed materially and increased interest in the 
school by the students and the public is in evidence. 
An enlarged gymnasium for the school is still an 
open subject and one not as yet touched upon by the 
Association. The plan for an endowment for the 
school has remained during the year in statu quo. 
fhe Association itself has during the year grown in 
numbers and financially. Former pupils are showing 
increased interest in the school, and greater school 
pride is now evident among the pupils as they realize 
the love and respect which the old-time pupils have 
for the Friends’ Central. 

At the reunion and banquet the opening address 
was made by Charles F. Jenkins, who sketched the 
history of the school since its organization in 1845. 
‘There were present at the reunion four members of 
the first class of the school. These were Edmund 
Webster, William Wharton, Jr., John L. Longstreth 
and Emmor Roberts. William W. Birdsall, principal 
of the Girls’ High School of Philadelphia, was also a 
speaker. He said that the Friends’ Central School 
stands for the union of the ideal and the material in 
all that goes to make up what is best in the school of 
to-day. He thought that, so far as he knew, this 
school accomplished the union more nearly than any 
other school. 

Among those present at the reunion were: S. Rob- 
inson Coale, George Watson, Thomas P. Bacon, Rob- 
ert C. Lippincott, Thomas FE. Baird, A. Morton 
Cooper, Charles Gillingham, George L. Mitchell, 
Hugh B. Eastburn, J. Eugene Baker, Charles K. 
Tryon, E. T. Stotesbury and Dr. J. H. Schenck. 








Not seldom do the idolaters of the letter wholly 
miss the meaning of the sacred book, and remain in 
mournful ignorance of him who himself is the Word. 
—Washington Gladden. 


The one distinction and emphatic lesson which I 
shall teach my children is, to take nothing upon mere 
authority, to dare to differ in opinion from their 
father and from all the world; to understand, as 
clearly as possible, what can be said against or in 
favor of any doctrine or practice, and then to accept 
or reject it according to their own convictions of 
duty. —William Lloyd Garrison. 
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ONE LEFT. 


The one babe lost is the one babe left; 
The others are grown and gone away; 
So cruel it seemed when first bereft, 
Yet the lost is the only one left to-day! 


I watched them grow out of my longing arms, 
While each in turn lost the baby face: 

The years fled away with those winsome charms, 
And manhood and womanhood took their place. 


And now they’ve made them homes of their own, 
While I by the fireside rock and dream: 

And, oh, I should be so all alone, 
Did not the past like the present seem! 


But, while I am rocking, my babe again, 
That I lost, far off in the dimming years, 
I clasp with the joy that is kin to pain, 
And water my dusty heart with tears. 
Vinot J. Savage. 








BIRTHS. 
COLES.—At Maple Shade, near Moorestown, N. J., on First- 


day, Twelfth month 3d, 1905, to Henry B. and Deborah Wal 
ton Coles, a son, who is named Henry Walton Coles. 


TEST.—Near Moorestown, N. J., Ninth month.17th, 1905, 
to Wm. P. Test, Jr., and Mary E. Rogers Test, a son, who has 
been named Laurence Josiah Test. 


DEATHS. 
BROOKE.—On Seventh-day, Tenth month 7th, 1905, at 1 
a.m., at his home, “ Brooke Grove,” Montgomery County, Md., 


George E. Brooke, in his 93d year. Interment in Sandy Spring 
Friends’ Burying Ground. 


HOLLOWAY.—At his home, Lincolnville, Ind., on Sixth 
month 26th, 1905, John Holloway, son of the late Jason and 
Jane Holloway, lacking but a few days of completing his 68th 
year. He was a faithful and earnest member and minister 
of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting. Many are the helpful and 
beautiful words he has spoken. 


HOPPER.—Eleventh month 20th, 1905, Sara Baynes French. 
wife of Charles S. Hopper, and daughter of Mary Baynes and 
the late Richard French, all of Philadelphia; members of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting. 








FUNERALS. 


The object of holding a funeral meeting according to Friends’ 
order is not so much for the purpose of eulogizing the dead as 
for the encouragement and comfort of the living. For this 
reason we review the lives of the departed. 

The study of well-ordered and simple lives, though incon- 
spicuous, may furnish material of value for those who are will- 
ing to profit thereby. 

Of two such the following may be mentioned: 

The funeral of Paxson Price, in his 88th year, a member of 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting, the eldest and last surviving 
son of Benjamin and Jane Price, of Chester County, Pa., oc- 
curred on the 20th of Eleventh month, 1905, at the residence of 
his daughter and son-in-law, George S. and Mary P. Cheyney. 

Children and children’s children, with many relatives and 
friends, gathered in sympathy and fellowship. 

Feeling testimonies were borne to the many acts and words 
of loving kindness which memory brought to view through a 
long series of years. 

The funeral of his wife, Jane J. Price, a decade ago, was held 
at this same place. They had here also celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary in 1902. They had resided for a time in 
Bucks County, and also in Delaware County, but mostly in 
Chester County. Pa., and of recent years with their married 
daughters, chiefly with Mary P. Cheney. As infirmities inci- 
dent to an exhausted physical life pressed upon this aged pa- 
triarch he frequently expressed the desire to be released and 
be at rest. 


Hannah * 


*. Roberts, widow of Guy Roberts, and daughter of 
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George M. and Sarah S. Wilson, of White Marsh, Pa., after sea- 
sons of suffering and weakness for a long period, was released 
on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1905, at the Friends’ Boarding 
Home in Germantown. 

The funeral and interment were at Plymouth Meeting, on the 
22d, when many gathered to pay their last tribute of love and 
respect to her long and useful life. This was spoken of, and 
the call to emulate her example was emphasized by several 
Friends. 

She left no direct descendants. Her only child lived but five 
years. She served acceptably as an elder of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, and her interest in the meeting 
was manifest to the last. Loving friends, both old and young, 
will miss her quiet ministrations and experience a sense of sor- 
row that they shall see her face no more. She was one of the 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting Committee in charge of 
* Friends’ Boarding Home,’ and when the new building was 
completed she went there to reside. She loved the interests 
and duties of life, and was desirous of being restored to health, 
but when continued physical suffering convinced her that this 
could not be she became peacefully resigned, and after giving 
directions for her funeral quietly breathed away. s.S. A 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Our readers will be interested to hear that a little daughter 


has been born to Constance M. Rowntree, wife of the late John 
Wilhelm Rowntree, of Scalby, England.—The American Friend. 


Rey. Amory H. Bradford, the eminent Congregationalist, 
claims that “there is in every man light sufficient to disclose 
all the truth that is needed for the purposes of life.” This is 
the great Quaker contention for the inward light, and is get- 
ting back or down to the fundamentals. It is the “ single eye ” 
which Jesus trusted.—Unity (Chicago). 

The British Friend says: “We commend to our readers the 
lecture on ‘Quakerism and the Simple Life,’ by Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones, which has been published by Headley Brothers in a neat 
booklet at the price of sixpence. The subject is handled by 
our Friend with much freshness. His treatment goes to the 
root of ‘simplicity,’ and will be found helpful and enlighten- 
ing.” 

Our Friend, Emily W. Wilbur, of Friends’ Neighborhood 
Guild, 151 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, asks for help in 
taking a little Christmas cheer to a number of people whom 
she knows intimately who are afflicted in one way and another 
so that they are unable to provide for themselves even the 
necessities of life. She will be very grateful for any contribu- 
tions sent her for use in carrying out her concern. 


Simple exercises will be held at Darby Meeting House on 
First-day afternoon, Twelfth month 10th, 1905, at 2 o’clock, to 
commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of the occupancy 
of the building. Papers have been prepared on the “ History 
of the Earlier Meeting Houses.” “ Friends in the Last Cen- 
tury,” “ Ministering Friends,” etc. A poem or two, written for 
the occasion will be read, and there will be a short exercise by 
a class from the First-day school. Friends and all others inter 
ested are cordially invited to be present. 


Any Friends who may have suggestions for the program of 
the General Conference to be held at Mountain Lake Park 
Md., next summer, should send them to Dr. Janney, 837 North 
Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md., or to any member of the pro- 
gram committee. Such suggestions will be welcomed and may 
prove of much value in shaping the work of the Conference 
They should include subjects for addresses, papers and discus 
sion, and lists of Friends and others who ought to be asked to 
take part. Names of the program committee will be found in 
INTELLIGENCER for Ninth month 23d, page 606. 


Twelfth month meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
will be held on the llth at 8 p.m., in the Auditorium of the 
Y. F. A. The subject to be presented by Cora H. Carver and 
Arthur M. Dewees will be “ Attitude of Young Friends of the 
Present Day Toward the Interests of the Society,” followed 
by general discussion. Meeting of the literature and social see 
tion in the Auditorium Twelfth month 18th, at 8 p.m. A 
paper will be presented on Elizabeth Fry, followed by recita- 
tions and music. On First-day evening, the 10th, a Devotional 
Meeting will be held in the new parlor of the Y. F. A., at 7.45 
p.m. <A cordial invitation is extended to all who may feel an 
interest in attending. Emity W. INGRAM, Secretary. 
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“The annual meeting of College Park Association of 
Friends,” writes William Walton, of San Jose, Cal., in a let- 
ter to one of the editors, “ was, as usual, well attended. Pro- 
fessors from Stanford and the University of California were 
present, taking a very active part. We had the usual morning 
and afternoon sessions, with a lunch provided for all at noon. 
The first hour of the morning session was devoted to worship, 
Joel and Hannah Bean, Dr. Murray (from Stanford), and 
others, handing forth the spiritual food most acceptably. 
Truly it was a real Friends’ meeting. The latter part of the 
morning session was taken up with business pertaining to our 
organization; the afternoon with a prepared program of lit- 
erary exercises of interest to Friends. ... We seem to meet 
in one common fellowship, without any question as to what 
‘branch’ we belong to. While fully recognizing the one Fath- 
erhood, we are also willing to accept the one brotherhood. 
Would that Friends in all parts of our country were more in- 
clined to follow the practice.” 


At Langhorne, Pa., one Friend was killed and two were seri- 
ously injured, on the eve of Bucks Quarterly Meeting at that 
place. The railroad company has moved the station building, 
and the ground around the building has been so upturned that 
there was no good footing except near the track, especially 
after the recent rain. On Fourth-day evening a party that 
had come up from Philadelphia crossed over the tracks and 
went down to where the trolley car is usually in waiting. No 
car came for some time, and they decided to walk to the bor- 
ough. As they were walking back to the main road on the 
cinder-bed along the track, the New York flier came by with 
such speed that the suction of the air threw them down. Mary 
R. Ambler, a young Friend, who was returning to her home 
for Thanksgiving, was instantly killed by the concussion of 
her fall. Edward Palmer, an active member of Langhorne 
Meeting and First-day School, has his right arm broken. Bes- 
sie Powell, daughter of Joseph Powell, who was going to the 
home of Edward Palmer for the purpose of attending the quar- 
terly meeting the next day, had an arm broken. This sad ac- 
cident cast a shadow over the quarterly meeting, and sym- 
pathy went out from all hearts toward those who were be- 
reaved. 


Our friend, H. A. Plummer, of Chicago, writes in a private 
letter: “ We have all been saddened by the loss of our dear 
friend, Thomas Woodnutt. His funeral was held in our large 
meeting room, First-day morning, the 19th ult. The room was 
filled with sincere mourners. Not only our own, but many 
Orthodox Friends whom he knew, and his employers and office 
associates attended. The latter bore beautiful testimony to 
his upright character in business, and the Orthodox Friends 
spoke most fittingly of his friendliness, saying he had been a 
bond of unity between us. C. Ellis, T. A. Jenkins, James Jan- 
ney and several others spoke most feelingly of his kindness, 
thoughtfulness and helpfulness. He seemed to be always look- 
ing out for others, met all strangers that came to meeting cor- 
dially. If any of our members here were sick or absent he 
looked after them. He was so tender and sympathetic, not 
only in sorrow, but in joy. One woman said that when she was 
a little girl she used to thrust her dolls into his lap, knowing 
he would admire them and play with her. Children loved him 
and called him ‘Uncle Thomas.’ He wrote letters and sent 
literature to so many people who were interested and would 
use it to advantage. *Almost every First-day, if we were ab- 
sent from meeting, he would write and tell us who were there 
and the news of Friends, ete. We shall miss him sorely. His 
body was taken to his old home at Salem, N. J., for interment.” 


s 








READING CIRCLE NOTES. 

Whittier Reading Circles are now in operation, with their 
supply of books, at Millville, Quakertown, Lansdowne and Ger- 
mantown, Pa., and at Sandy Springs, Md. Also at the Con- 
rad home, 1428 North Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. Individual 
members are enrolled from Oxford, Biglerville and Bethayres, 
Pa., Plainfield, N. J., Hockessin, Del., and Lakeland, Mich. The 
member at the latter place is not a Friend, in the membership 
sense of the term. 

The Young Friends’ Association at Woodstown, N. J., lis- 
tened to a presentation of the Reading Course plan by R. Bar- 
clay Spicer the other evening, and will adopt the course as 
part of its program. 

The circle at Sandy Spring began its work under very en- 
couraging conditions a week ago last First-day, meeting in one 
part of the meeting house, while the First-day school was in 


| 
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session in the other part. The circle is composed of about 
thirty-five members. 

Information regarding the formation of circles will be cheer- 
fully furnished by the general secretary of the Committee for 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, 140 North Fifteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The quarterly to be dated First month, 1906, will be issued 
in a couple of weeks, and will be furnished to all members. 

Nearly every Friendly neighborhood should have a Reading 
Circle. 








PEACE DAY. 


The attention of the Peace Committees, ministers, superin- 
tendents of Bible Schools and other Christian workers is called 
to the third First-day in Twelfth month, which has by agree- 
ment of peace organizations been set apart as a day when the 
thoughts of all may properly be turned to the subject of peace. 
It is hoped on this day special effort will be made to inculcate 
from a Christian point of view the great principles of peace 
and justice between man and man, and between nation and 
nation, in order that people, young and old, may be led to see 
that a full acceptance of the teachings of Jesus Christ implies 
an acceptance of His doctrine of love and brotherhood. “ Noth- 
ing but the Golden Rule of Christ can bring about the golden 
age of man.” 

Programs for public meetings, data for the preparation of 
papers and discourses, samples of literature for distribution 
can be obtained at the office of any of the peace societies or 
from Hannah J. Bailey, the superintendent of the Peace De- 
partment of the National W. C. T. U., at Winthrop Center, 
Me., or from Alice May Douglas, Bath, Me. 








GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

A “William Dean Howells” meeting was given by the 
Whittier Literary Society, Eleventh month 25th: Piano solo, 
Marguerite Hibbs; paper, “ Howells as a Realist,” Russell Ty- 
ler; reading, selections from “A Hazard of New Fortunes,” 
Miriam Knowles; piano solo, Walter Beans; Whittier Green- 
leaf, Charles Myers; selections by the Instrumental Club; a 
play, “ Albany Depot.” 

A good old-fashioned Thanksgiving Day was celebrated at 
George School, and many old students were heartily welcomed 
back by all. In morning assembly, speeches were made by for- 
mer students present and by some now attending. Only the 
first period classes met. At ten o’clock a track meet by the 
new boys was held. In the afternoon, the first basketball 
game ot the season was played, between George School and the 
Alumni. At half-past five a bounteous turkey dinner was 
served and was greatly enjoyed by all. While we were dis- 
posing of the nuts, speeches were called for from many of the 
old students, who, in responding, spoke of the pleasure it gave 
them to be at Géorge School again. After dinner a social hour 
was spent in the parlors, and then all adjourned to the assem- 
bly room, where we enjoyed a musicale given mostly by the 
students. 

On Seventh-day evening, 12th mo. 2d, we were very delight- 
fully entertained by the Van Gelder String Quartette, of Phila- 
delphia, with Eleanor Wood, of George School, as reader. This 
was the first number of the lecture course; the remaining num- 
bers are: “ Beautiful Japan,” by Toyakichi lyenaga; “ Vanish- 
ing Trails,” by Hamlin Garland; “ Greenland,” by Prof. Wil- 
liam Libby, of Princeton University; “ Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar,” interpretive recital, by Prof. Paul Pearson, of Swarth- 
more College; “ Elements of Success in Life,” by Robert S. Mac- 
Arthur, of New York City. 

Joel Borton attended our Fourth-day evening meeting on the 
29th of Eleventh month. 

Our friend, Earnest Cotterell, of Bristol, England, was with 
us on First-day, Twelfth month 3d, and spoke very acceptably 
in First-day school and afterwards in meeting. 

A set of beautiful souvenir postal cards of views of different 
parts of the school grounds—the buildings, the Neshaminy, 
Newtown Creek, the drive through the woods, and the railroad 
through the woods—has recently been issued. L. E. L. 


———— 
——— 


Honesty in these days of so alarming public exposures, is 
said to be getting fashionable; but so long as it is but in 
fashion and not in deep-seated principle and conviction, such 
sudden conversions by fear will be but short-lived.—The 
Friend (Philadelphia). 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Third-day evening, the 21st ult., a meeting of the His- 
torical Political Conference was held. Dr. Brooks gave a re- 
port in which he gave results of a personal investigation of the 
expenses of college students. Last year he distributed a series 
of questions among the students concerning their expenses, 
and it was from the answers to these that he determined the 
average expense of the Swarthmore student. This he showed 
was less than at Cornell, which in turn was less than Yale. 

The regular meeting of the Eunomian, Delphic and Somerville 
Literary Societies were held on Sixth-day evening. 

At meeting on First-day, the 26th, Dr. Hull gave a very 
inspiring talk, his thought being “True Success and that in 
which it Consists.” Henry Wilbur also spoke, his subject being 
“The Spiritual Value of Knowledge.” 

The Literary Circle met on the evening of the 20th ult. 
Caroline Hadley spoke on the “ Idealism and Poetie Qualities 
of Plato’s Teachings,” reading from Emerson’s essay on Plato 
and giving fragments from the Crito. Professor Appleton 
talked of Emerson’s profound devotion to Plato and of the 
introduction of Greek study into England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Professor Hayes commended Shelley’s exalted praises 
of Plato, and spoke of the Platoism that gives its charm to 
the Oxford spirit. Professor Price exhibited a quaint Latin 
grammar of two centuries ago, and dwelt on its antiquated 
system and its amusing translations. Professor Holmes re- 
ported on present interest in the text of the New Testament 
and the early doctrinal changes therein, also on curious old 
traditions concerning Jesus. Miss Dadmun, of the art depart- 
ment, told how Edith Wharton’s new work, “Italian Back- 
grounds,” brings out the fact of the close connection between 
old Greek and modern Italian mythology. This report brought 
out interesting discussion on the survival of pagan names and 
customs among us. Margery Beddoes gave a paper on “ Ideal- 
istie Romance of the Seventeenth Century in France,” setting 
forth the themes of the earlier French stories. 

Professor Hayes has an essay in current “ Book News” on 
Literary Wallingford, dealing with Dr. Horace Howard Fur- 
ness and Dr. Isaac Hull Platt. 

President Swain spent Sixth and Seventh-days, the Ist and 
2d, at Annapolis, Md., where he attended the nineteenth an- 
nual convention of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 

With collection on Second-day, the 4th, the regular college 
work was resumed after the Thanksgiving holidays. “ot 








SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY VS. 
~ GEORGE SCHOOL. 


The following is clipped from the Chester, Pa., Times: 


“In the first sound of the Pennsylvania University Inter- 
Scholastic Debating League, the Swarthmore Preparatory 
School meets a team representing George School. The Swarth- 
more debaters expect a hard contest because George School al- 
ways does well what it undertakes, and because it has older 
students and many more of suitable age for debating contests 
than are found in the preparatory school. Nevertheless, the 
Swarthmore students are enthusiastic, and also bear the repu- 
tation of doing well what they undertake. The contest will, 
no doubt, be interesting. 

“The average age of the team representing Swarthmore 
Preparatory School as chosen last Friday is 16 1-3 years. They 
are Warner Jenkins, Jr., Willard P. Tomlinson and Raymond 
C. Weeks. The question proposed by George School is, ‘ Re- 
solved, That if the city ward, the borough, or the township be 
the unit of local option, then prohibition controlled by local 
option is the best legislative method of solving the intemper- 
ance question in Pennsylvania.’ Swarthmore supports the 
affirmative.” 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCTATIONS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The regular 
Friends’ Association was held in the auditorium, Eleventh 
month 13th, 1905. The program of the evening, “The Par- 
ticipation of Young Friends of Earlier Times in the Life of the 
Society,” was first introduced by Jane P. Rushmore. The 
names of many Friends of former times were cited, and in- 
teresting facts given concerning their first appearance in the 
ministry, and subsequent service therein. Her concluding 
thought was that the young Friends of to-day will become min- 
isters when they feel that our most important business in life 
is to shed «road light and build up life in other men. 


meeting of the Young 
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Charles F. Jenkins then read a paper dealing with the same 
topic. Many examples were given of the early profession of 
religious experience. The writer felt that our body has set- 
tled into a reposefulness wherein religious fervor has but lit- 
tle part, and that we would be unnatural to expect our young 
people to preach and work in the ministry when there is but 
little of this activity among their elders. Surely our work 
has not been accomplished! 

These papers will be printed more fully in a subsequent is- 
sue. Mrs. Perey Bigland, of England, told of the activities of 
voung Friends across the water, and encouraged us to increased 
faithfulness and to a sense of personal responsibility. 

Further remarks were made by Ellis Bacon, Samuel Jones, 
Joel Borton and Sarah Linviil, after which the meeting ad- 
journed. Emity W. INGRAM, Secretary. 

GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the 
Girard Avenue Friends’ Association was called to order Twelfth 
month 2d, 1905, by the president. Frederick P. Suplee gave 
us an interesting account of the meeting of the General Con- 
ference of Friends’ Associations held at Plainfield, N. J.; also 
briefly describing the old meeting house in which the meeting 
was held. 

Our literary exercises were opened by Mary T. Ridgeway, 
who delivered a very interesting paper on the “ Origin, Gus- 
toms and Appointment of Thanksgiving Day.” Helen N. 
Emley recited the “ Whims of Samantha,” which was followed 
by an instructive account of “ Cotton,” read by Horace S. Fur- 
man, Jr. Our friend, Mary H. Whitson, read a lively selection 
entitled, “ Home Life in Dixie.” “The Twins” was recited by 
Charles J. Suplee, Jr., after which Nellie P. Ferry presented 
“Initial Characteristics,” by giving two or three words which 
characterized some noted person, and the initial letters of 
which were the initials of the person characterized. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. Mary R. WALTON, Secretary, 


HorsHaM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met Elev- 
enth month 26th, 1905, with the president, Howard Canby, in 
the chair. Tacie Paxson opened the meeting with a Bible read- 
ing. Susan H. Jarrett, delegate to the General Conference of 
Friends’ Association, held at Plainfield, N. J., gave a very in- 
teresting account of the meeting. Anna T. Jarrett read from 
the Discipline the portion relating to schools. Florence Wil- 
liams gave a Very appropriate recitation, “The Building of the 
House.” Henrietta Kinsey read from an editorial in the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, which was followed by a recitation 
from Walter Canby, which was very much appreciated. Anna 
D. Hallowell opened the discussion on the question, “ Would it 
be a benefit to our Society not to have our Queries answered in 
our business meetings ?” William Satterthwaite, Jr., gave a 
short talk on the same subject, and others followed. The gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that we could not do without the 
answers vet, but that there might be some revisions made. The 
meeting adjourned to the 3lst of Twelfth month, 1905. 

MARIE E. JARRETT, Sec. 





LANGHORNE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association held its 
regular meeting Eleventh month 17th in the Sorosis Club 
House, with about fifty in attendance. After the reading of 
the minutes Mabel A. Row, Anna R. Paxson, Marion H. Long- 
shore, William H. Ivins and Wilhelmina B. Ivins were ap- 
pointed to attend the General Conference to be held at Plain- 
field, N. J. C. Grace Marple read Albert H. Johnson’s paper 
on “The Young Friends’ Association and Its Relation to the 
Meeting,” which expressed the opinion that personal irrespon- 
sibility and ignorance of the fundamental principles of the So- 
ciety were ruinous to its growth and strength. Esther B. 
Justice read a paper on “ Individual Responsibility-and Leader- 
ship in the Spirit of Christ.” Interesting and valuable discus- 
sion followed, in which members expressed a belief in the power 
of education and historical study to advance our religion. 
These may be and should be found in the Young Friends’ As- 
sociations, but cannot take the place of the spirit of Christ. 
Florence Newbold recited “The Death of the Flowers,” and 
Edwin I. Livezey, “The Big Dog Under the Wagon.” Rachel 
A. Child read selected portions of the Discipline, and after roll- 
call the meeting closed with a piano solo, “The Rock of 
Refuge,” by Emma M., Hogeland. A. R. P., Secretary. 


CoRNWALL, N. Y.—An adjourned meeting of the Friends’ As- 
sociation was held at the Cocks’ homestead (Vine Brook), 
Eleventh month 19th. Edmund Cocks presided. Blanche F. 
Brown is the secretary. Gilbert T. Cocks read a selection en- 
titled, “Unto the Hills.” Charles C. Cocks’ read a selection 
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entitled, “Something That Brings Things Out Right in Spite 
of Me.” “A Quaker Meeting,” by Charles Lamb, was read 
by William B. Cocks. Interesting discussions followed each 
reading. As our members are so widely separated that it does 
not seem possible to form a reading circle, it was decided to 
devote a part of each meeting to reading “ The Life of George 
Fox.” The meeting was well attended and deeply interesting 
throughout. E. K. §., Cor. Sec. 





Woopiawn, Va.—At the second meeting of the Woodlawn 
Young Friends’ Association, held Eleventh month 12th, there 
were thirteen members present. The president opened the 
meeting by reading the 12lst Psalm. After the reading of 
the minutes, Abbie Gillingham recited “ Plenty of Time,” by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Frank Wilkinson gave a very interest- 
ing collection of current topics, and the opening chapters of 
the Discipline were read and discussed. Anna M. Wilkinson 
gave a sketch of the life of James. After roll-call, officers for 
the winter were elected as follows: President, Frank Wilkin- 
son; secretary, Sarah E. Walton. After the customary si- 
lence the meeting was adjourned to meet at the home of Anna 
S. Walton, Twelfth month 10th, 1905. 

Lipa GILLINGHAM, Secretary. 





Rising Sun, Mp.—An interesting meeting of the West Not- 
tingham Young Friends’ Association was held in the Associa- 
tion room in Rising Sun on the afternoon of the 3d. The 
meeting was opened by the president reading one -of the 
Psalms. This was followed with roll-call and reading of min- 
utes of last meeting. An interesting feature of the meeting 
was a fifteen-minute talk by Edwin R. Buffington on G. A. 
Barton’s trip to the Holy Land. One of the places visited dur- 
ing this talk was that of Jericho, along the valley of the Jor- 
dan. The country here, while under the control of the Moham- 
meds, al] Christian denominations were allowed to worship, 
three of which, Catholic, Greek and Armenians, worshiped in 
the same church, built over the old stable where Christ was 
born. Also visited the place where tradition tells us Christ was 
baptized. 

Here the Russians have built a large monastery, and each 
year come in large bodies for baptism, bringing with them 
white robes for the occasion, which they afterwards save for 
burial purposes, believing this to have some particular merit, 
enabling them to reach the Holy Land. The Mount of Tempta- 
tion was also visited, where Christ was taken, and shown the 
possessions that would be his, if he would worship as they. 

All along the way throughout this historic region develop- 
ments were slow; cities once built have crumbled to decay, 
while the Arabs still come each consecutive year and pitch 
their tents. 

The talks at our next meeting will be along the way to the 
Sea of Galilee—the scene of our Master’s life and action. A 
very helpful talk was given by Brinton Nichols on “Some 
Ways of Bettering Our Community.” He said before we can 
hope to make the community better in which we live we must 
be better ourselves first. “Let your works so shine,” etc. No 
man liveth to himself alone. We each have a work to do. 
Even the cup of cold water, if given in the Master’s name, will 
have its reward. The greatest trouble with many is they are 
looking for some great work to do, neglecting the little things. 
The result is we accomplish nothing. The discussion following 
this was most interesting. The current events were in charge 
of L. Janette Reynolds. 

The committee having the election of officers in charge gave 
the following report: President, Albert L. Buffington; recording 
secretary, Edna Buffington; corresponding secretary, L. Janette 
Reynolds; treasurer, Cassandra Kirk. After observing a short 
but impressive silence, the Association closed to meet in one 
month. L. JANETTE REYNOLDS, Cor. Sec. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
WHITTIER READING CIRCLES. 
PENN’S TESTIMONY CONCERNING FOX. 

The excellent plan for the Whittier Reading Circles must at- 
tract all thoughtful Friends. The generous scope of the course, 
and the idea of leisurely reading with time for digesting men- 
tally and spiritually, promise a fruitful widening of interest 
and sympathy. The reading will act for many, too, as an anti- 
dote to the discursive and useless skimming of lighter books, 
and of the more trifling parts of the newspapers. 

May I venture to suggest that too little value is placed upon 





William Penn’s preface to George Fox’s Journal, in the state- 
ment in last week’s INTELLIGENCER, page 731? After Rufus 
Jones’ admirable introduction, it surely completes our mental 
portrait of the great Founder if we then read the prefatory 
tribute of his ardent disciple, Wm. Penn, yielding as it does, 
such cheery, beautiful and pithy passages as this one,— 

“He was of an innocent life, no busy-body, nor self-seeker, 
neither touchy nor critical... . So meek, contented, modest, 
easy, steady, tender, it was a pleasure to be in his company. 
He exercised no authority but over evil, and that everywhere 
and in all; but with love, compassion, and long-suffering. A 
most merciful man, as ready to forgive as unapt to take or 
give offence. Thousands can truly say, he was of an excellent 
spirit and savour among them, and because thereof the most 
excellent spirits loved him with an unfeigned and unfading 
WWE. 5-5 5 

“In all things he acquitted himself like a man, yea a strong 
man, a new and heavenly-minded man. A divine, and a nat- 
uralist, and all of God Almighty’s making.” 

Whether one read George Fox’s Journal in six days, as did 
Charles Lamb, or in six months, Penn’s preface can hardly be 
omitted without loss. J. RUSSELL HAYEs. 

Swarthmore College, Pa. 


WHAT TO DO FOR SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


Following is an extract from a letter from Martha Scho- 
field, of the Schofield Industrial School for Colored People, 
Aiken, §S. C.: 

“T have been greatly pushed with ninety boarding pupils, 
and more coming in all the time—pushed to get bedsteads and 
bedding. I bought ten bedsteads since we opened, because we 
never had so many before in this month. I had to buy pillows 
and bedding, and am so glad when I find bedticks in the bar- 
rels. We fill with pine straw. Have no other things to slee 
on. They are emptied in the spring and filled in the fall with 
pine straw from our farm. Encourage Friends to send old 
pillow ticks and pillows and bed clothing.” 

Will Friends generally please heed this request of Martha 
Schofield? A. M. Jackson. 








METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
ELEVENTH MONTH, 1905. 


Miah OU 15.555 sia a ce ieee a i ied 30.078 
Highest barometer during the month, 30th ....... ie ose 30.606 
Lowest barometer during the month, 16th ............. 29.532 
See ee re eee eee 45.6 
Highest temperature during the month, 29th .......... 65. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 14th ............ 23. 
Mean of maximum temperatures ................00000 53.6 
Mean of minimum temperatures ...............00-000: 37.5 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 14th ............. 28. 
Least daily range of temperature, 13th ................ 7. 
Mean daily range of temperature .................-46- 16.1 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point ................... 31.5 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. ................c000s 64.2 
Total precipitation, rain, inches .. . «a... 0.6. ssesses esc 2.05 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.27 inches 
of rain, on the 28th and 29th. 


. Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 7. 


Number of clear days, 12; fair days, 10; cloudy days, 8. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 
Snow on 13th and 30th; light flurries. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 57° on 29th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 20° on 14th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 37.4°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 53° on 24th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 21.5° on 30th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 39.6°. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 38.5°. 

Nore.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures, 53.6° and 37.5°, respectively, give a monthly mean 
of 45.6°, which is 0.2° less than the normal, and 2° above the 
corresponding month in 1904. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 2.05 inches, 
is 1.33 of an inch less than the normal, and 0.33 of an inch 
less than fell during Eleventh month, 1904. 


JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Phila., Eleventh month 30th, 1905. 










Twelfth month 9, 1905.] 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn.— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 

Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 

Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





































12th mo. 9th (7th-day).—First-day 
school teachers’ normal class at Young 
Friends’ Auditorium, 15th and Cherry 
Sts., at 2.30 p.m. Course for teachers of 
primary classes and younger children, 
under direction of Cora H. Carver. 





12th mo. 9th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. Philan- 
thropic Conference at 7.30 p.m. Subject: 
“Labor Condition due to Immigrants; 
Child Labor, sweat shops.’’ 







12th mo. 9th (7th-day).—Burlington 
First-day School Union will be held at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. Cordial 
invitation extended. 


12th mo. 9th (7th-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue Young Friends’ Association, at the 
meeting house. 


12th mo. Mth (l1st-day).—Cirecular 
meeting at London Grove, Pa., at 2 p.m., 
under care of a committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting. 


12th mo. 10th (lst-day).—Solebury, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association. Speak- 
er, George Walton, of Wilmington, Del.; 
subject, “Scope of Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation Work.” Discussion introduced 
by Agnes S. Ely, Dr. S. M. Marshall, 
Milton Michener and Kate Quimby. 




















12th mo. 10th (lst-day)—One hun- 
dredth anniversary of the meeting house 
at Darby, Pa., at 2 p.m. 







12th mo. 10th (lst-day)—New York 
and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at Schermerhorn Street Meeting 
House, Brooklyn, at 8 p.m. General 
subject, “The Nineteenth Century 
Awakening; ” subject for the evening, 
“Horace Mann, and the Educational 
Awakening ;” discussion introduced by 
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Edward B. Rawson, principal 
Friends’ Schools, New York. 


of the 


12th mo. 10th (lst-day).—Junior Con- 
ference, Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, at 
9.45 a.m. Communion and Baptism and 
the Atonement; as viewed by Friends, 
by R. Barclay Spicer; as viewed by other 
denominations, by several Friends who 
were formerly members of other denomi- 
nations. 


12th mo. 10th (lst-day).—West Phila- 
delphia (Thirty-fifth and Lancaster Ave). 
Conference class at 9.45. Settlement 
Work and the Octavia Hill Association. 
Subject introduced by Margaret .J. 
Spicer. 


12th mo. 10th (lst-day).—After-meet- 
ing Conference at Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, at 1145 a.m. Subject, “The Na- 
tive American in Relation to the Foreign 
Population.” 


12th mo. Ilth (2d-day).—Young 
Friends’ Association, Philadelphia; in 


the Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets, at 8 pm. General Subject, 
“Seope of Friends’ Association Activ- 
ity.” Subject for the evening, “ Attitude 
of Young Friends of the Present Day 
toward the Interests of the Society.” 
Discussion opened by Cora Haviland Car- 
ver and Arthur M. Dewees. 


12th mo. 14th (5th-day ).—Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, at Haddonfield, N. J., 












| 


| 
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Royal 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely 


at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 

12th mo. 16th (7th-day).—First-day 
school teachers’ normal course in the 
teaching of Bible History, directed by 
Jane P. Rushmore; in Young Friends’ 
Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
at 2.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 17th (lst-day).—Conference 
under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, in the meeting house at Chester, 
Pa., at 2.30 p.m. Scott Nearing, assist- 
ant secretary of the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Committee, will give an address 
on the “ Meaning of Child Labor to the 
Citizens of Pennsylvania.” 

12th mo. Il7th (lst-day).—London 
Grove, Pa., Friends’ Association. Sub- 
ject, “ Jesus, the Christ; his place in our 
religious belief,” Florence Baker; “ Jesus’ 
Solution of the Problems of Life,” Ellen 
Pyle. 


12th mo. 17th (1st-day).—Green Street 
Meeting, Philadelphia, attended by Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee at 10.30 a.m. 


12th mo. 23d (7th-day).—No class in 
the First-day school teachers’ normal 
course on Ethical Lessons will be held 
this month. The next meeting of this 
elass will be First month 25th, 1906. 








Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


It does not contain an atom of phos- 
phatic acid (which isthe product of bones 
digested in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric acid) sub- 
stances adopted for other baking powders 
because of their cheapness. 


























Save Half Your Fue! 


BY USING THE 


ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 


Fits any Stove or Furnace. 
Write for bovkict on beating homes. 
Rochester Radiator Co. 

19 Furnace St., Rochester,N.Y. 


wood or gus. 








Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


POR PRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient Restful 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Phone 1-33-55. 


Homelike 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


27 S. 9th St. (Will remove to 105 8S. 9th St.) 



















These Gifts For Men 


MAN finds real pleasure in 

wearing something given 
him by wife or sister, the funny 
paper to the contrary notwith- 
standing. And you'll find real 
pleasure in selecting from our 
Christmas lines of these : 


MEN’S NECKWEAR 


A finer assortment than ever before, 
ranging in price from 25c to $2.50. 
Thousands of beautiful scarfs at Wc and 
$1.00—the popular prices. 


SUSPENDERS 
Fine elastic webbing, for men and 
boys; wide variety ; put up in fancy 
boxes—25c and 50c. 
Silk web suspenders, with sterling 
silver buckles, each pair in a fancy box 
—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50. 


BROCADED SILK MUFFLERS 
Pay what you please; they’re all 
yretty—ie, 75, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2.00 and $2.25 
English Silk Mufflers, from Virgoe, 
Middleton & Co., London — $1.25 to 
$6.00. 
Peau de Crepe 
24x45 inches, in 
and gray—$1.50. 


MEN’S HANOKERCHIEFS 


An acceptable gift—six fine linen 
handkerchiefs, with hand-embroidered 
initial—75e, $1.50, $2.25 and $3.00 for 
six in a box 

Japanese 
or without 
$1.00 each 

Parisian Silk-and-Linen Handker- 
chiefs, striped and plain—50c, $1.00 and 
$1.25 each. 














Long Mufflers, size 
black, cream, white 


Silk Handkerchiefs—with 
initial—38c, We, 75e and 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


FRIENDS’ 


Pricefrom 
$2.00 to 
$12.00. 
For hard or 

soft coal, 


New subscribers to MecClure’s who 
send in their dollars promptly will re- 
ceive the numbers for Eleventh and 
Twelfth months free, so that they may 
have the whole of “ The Reminiscences 
of Carl Schurz,” which began in Eleventh 
month. 


The Theodore Roosevelt Professorship 
of American History at the University 
of Berlin, the founding of which, by 
James Speyer, of New York, has just 
been announced, is the subject of an ar- 
ticle by Librarian Canfield, of Columbia 
University, in the Review of Reviews for 
this month. 


REDUCED RATES TO SUNBURY. 

Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
Pennsylvania State Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry. 


For the benefit of those desiring to at- 
tend the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, to 
be hela at Sunbury, December 12th to 
15th, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell round-trip tickets to Sun- 
bury from all stations on its lines in the 
State of Pennsylvania, December llth to 
l4th, good to return until December 
16th, inclusive, at reduced rates (mini- 
mum rate, 25 cents). 





Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds Jobbing attended to 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race), Phila., Pa. 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 





EDWARD T. BLACK 
(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa 
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JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAw, 


-prope- {623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna 
Orvices: (Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L, SELLERS. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
320 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penn. 





JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 





G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital; visit before deciding. C. SPENCER 
KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 





PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nervous 
cases. No mental cases received. ‘Twenty acres in 
lawn—fiae, new building with every comfort. Mas- 
sage, electricity, baths, packs, vibration. Booklet 
Telephone 84. J. H. Coorey, M.D., Plainfield, N. J 





Marian Harland once spent Christmas 
in Bethlehem of Judea. In this month’s 
Lippincott’s sie describes the Christmas 
ceremonies in the church that is said 
to stand on the site of the manger where 
the infant Jesus was laid, and gives an 
interesting description of the town. 





Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 





o 


On India paper: 23 inches by 18 inches, on sheets 30 inches by 24 inches; 


from the original 


Boydell engraved plate, made in 1775 from the original painting of Benjamin|West. $3.00 by mail. 


A. L. SMITH, 29 E. Penn St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 





